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-WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


YOUR PLANTS 
UNDER GLASS 


NEED 





Wilsons 


oO. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 


for WINTER PROTECTION 


This famous double action 
spray is invaluable in the green- 
house. Florists, nurserymen and 
estate superintendents concede 
it to be the safest spray to use 
on orchids, palms, ferns and 
other plants grown under glass. 
“O.K.” is highly effective, kill- 
ing by fumes as well as contact. 
It is easy to handle, economical 
and always uniform in quality. 
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NEW INTRODUCTION 


ROHRBACH'S 
EVERBLOOMING VIOLET 


Originated by me, this fra- 
grant English Violet, tested 
for hardiness, perpetually 
flowers in Spring, Summer 
and Fall. 


Three-year-old selected plants 
$3.00 a dozen 
$20.00 a hundred 
H. ROHRBACH 


Heatherfells Sunset Rock Road 
Tel. Andover 192 Andover, Mass. 








AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large 
richly colored blooms. 
Easily grown in the house 
and a splendid plant for 
the window garden. 


Mammoth Bulbs: 


65c each 3 for $1.70 
$6.50 per dozen 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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MAKE plans to give all evergreens in foundation plantings about 
buildings a thorough watering just before Winter sets in. 

IF PANSIES which were started in August are enclosed with boards 
and a sash placed over them, they will bloom earlier than plants left 
unprotected. There should be a heavy covering of leaves under the 
glass. 

IT IS time to dry up bulbs of nerine, amaryllis and numerous other 
Spring-flowering bulbous plants. Also, water agapanthus sparingly 
during the Winter, giving just enough water to keep the leaves from 
falling. 

IN New Jersey and states farther South, sweet peas may be sown in 
pots and kept in coldframes over Winter or even sown in the open 
ground in deeply-prepared trenches. When the ground is frozen 
mulch the rows with three inches of straw. 

COVER strawberry plants with two or three inches of loose mulch 
soon. Failure to mulch in sections where Winter temperatures drop 
consistently below 18 degrees Fahrenheit has been known to result 
in at least 30 per cent loss in crop the following season. 


THE YOUNG tubers of tropical water lilies, after being washed and 
dried, may be stored over Winter in clean, slightly damp sand in 
tin cans or glass jars with tight lids. Best results will follow if the 
containers are held at a temperature slightly below 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


A MULCH of coal ashes will serve to protect old delphinium plants 
against slugs and, by delaying the rosette-like shoots of late Winter, 
may give some protection against injury through freezing. Seedlings 
of this Summer’s sowing may be mulched to advantage with half 
an inch of sharp sand. 

PLANE trees or oaks which have been infested with Sycamore blight 
during this past season should be freed of all diseased wood, if possi- 
ble. Also, the leaves which fall from such trees should be raked and 
burned before Winter. 

THIS is the month for putting away, particularly tools, garden hose, 
plant stakes, and all other equipment which will not be needed until 
after the ground opens next Spring. Be sure that all temporary sur- 
face water lines are disconnected and drained. 


DIG HOLES in which trees are to be planted next Spring and let them 
stay open to the freezing action of the Winter. The mounds of soil 
thrown out from the hole will drain rapidly and be in better con- 
dition in early Spring as far as physical condition is concerned and 
there will be less likelihood of puddling the soil, usually incident to 
the digging of holes in heavy soil in early Spring. 
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S; dreds of recipes that will % 
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Delight 
Your 
Bird- 

Loving 

Friends! 


Give 
) Them 
Coconut Husk Bird Feeders 


At window or on nearby trees they draw the 
birds all winter. Each holds a generous 
supply of seed and is fashioned so birds can 
light easily for feeding. Finished smooth 
with strong coms agg for hanging. Weather- 
proof, unbreakable, lasting. 11 in. over all. 
$1.50 Postpaid. Two for $2.75 
Write for Portfolio of Intriguing Gifts 


The Josselyns 
174 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
‘, WILD FLOWERS FOR 
Ny CHRISTMAS 
Wreaths & Decorations 


Write for descriptive literature 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 
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GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped. 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STA 
6-24” and 6-36” oe SE ey eee 95¢ 
12-24” and 12-36” fo 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for $1. “00 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for ...........--: $2.00 
S-L-N GARDEN LINE in Gift Box for ... .75¢ 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for 50¢ 


Send for Christmas folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HURSDAY, November 7, was an important day on the 

calendars of eastern gardeners. On that date the horticul- 
tural societies of New York City, Boston, Mass., and Worces- 
ter, Mass., all opened their an- 
nual Autumn exhibitions, fea- 
turing chrysanthemums, gourds, 
Christmas greens, and other sea- 
sonable material. All were well 
staged, well attended, and up to 
the high standards set by similar shows in previous years. 

The annual show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
opened on the 8th at Swarthmore College. 

As usual, the Horticultural Society of New York held its 
show in the Educational Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Featured in this year’s exhibit was the largest 
display of chrysanthemums and late Fall flowers in the history 
of the show. Among the larger exhibits were special garden 
arrangements of chrysanthemums covering 300 or more square 
feet of floor space and bridge arrangements on either side of 
the main aisle. ‘hese gardens had bamboo and rustic bridges. 

The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York 
was awarded to Mr. S. Z. Mitchell, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
for the most meritorious exhibit in the show. Mr. Louis B. 
Tim, Long Branch, N. J., won the gold medal of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society for an exhibit of orchids. Mrs. 
H. M. Tilford, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., scored the most points to 
win the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Other prominent exhibitors were Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Glen 
Cove, L. I.; Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Port Washington, 


Chrysanthemums Fill the 
Autumn Shows With Color iowering 


A general view of the Autumn flower show in Boston. 


L. I.; Mrs. Harold Fowler, Far Hills, N. J.; Mr. G. H. Kinni- 
cut, Far Hills, N. J.; Mr. Marshall Field, Huntington, L. L.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Diego Suarez, Syosset, L. I.; Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Glen Cove, L. I, and Col. 
Robert H. Montgomery, Cos 
Cob, Conn. As in previous years, 
excellent arrangement of 
and foliage plants 
were staged by the estate of 
H. McK. Twombly, Convent Station, N. J. L. Sherman 
Adams Company of Wellesley, Mass., staged what the judges 
called best American-raised hybrid orchid, as well as larger 
orchid exhibits. 


The Boston Exhibition 


N Boston, the main exhibition hall as viewed from the loggia 
was one large chrysanthemum garden. The most promi- 
nent of the several individual exhibits, which were harmonized 
into this larger pattern, was the gold medal garden of Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield of Marblehead, filled with chrysan- 
themums of all the varying shades, arranged around a deep 
cistern pool. The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston 
contributed a long formal garden, featuring beds of chrysan- 
themums extending from the foot of the steps to the entrance 
of the Crowninshield garden. Other outstanding arrangements 
of grouped chrysanthemums were made by Mr. W. T. Walke 
of Salem, Mass.; Mr. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, 
the Gardner Museum of Boston, and the Hoffman Conserva- 
tories of Cambridge. Prominent as background material in 
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several of these gardens were the cascade types of chrysanthe- 
mums grown either as columns, fans, or allowed to flop in 
the traditional fashion. 

In the lower hall, the New England Gourd Society arranged 
the fruit of their featured plant against the background of a 
Chinese marketplace. One outstanding exhibit was gourds of 
ancient gardens preserved and exhibited by the University of 
Pennsylvania, including North American Indian masks, dip- 
pers, and rattles. A gay gourd hanging from a tree formed a 
cage for two little finches with tiny red bills. Nearby was a 
gourd-decorated home of two snow white Chinese bantams. 
This exhibit was arranged by Sumner Thayer of Worcester. 
The world’s largest dipper gourd was also shown by Joseph 
C. Andrews of Hyde Park, Mass. First prize for a display of 
ornamental gourds went to Benjamin Brundage & Sons of 
Danbury, Conn. 

The Harvard Forest of Petersham, Mass., received a gold 
medal for the first exhibition in Boston of four dioramas, de- 
picting such important forest subjects as fire fighting, wild life 
inducement through the planting of food-bearing plants, im- 
proved cutting in volunteer hard wood stands of timber, and 
the shelter wood method of obtaining forest reproduction. 

The stage of the lecture hall was taken up with a group of 
chrysanthemums staged by Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, featuring 
yellow and white cascades against an evergreen background. 

Groups of orchids were staged by Mr. Edwin S. Webster 
and by Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, Mass., the former 
receiving a gold medal. 

Large, well-finished chrysanthemum plants of cascade habit, 
particularly the yellow variety Jane Harte, were again in 
prominence this year, first prize in this class going to Miss 
Betty W. Foster, Brookline, Mass. 

Edward F. Norberg, Jr., North Cambridge, Mass., received a 
special prize for a group of Baardse’s Oranjeson begonias. 

Well-grown plants of Winter-flowering begonias were 
staged by the Gardner Museum of Boston and by Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Wilfred Wheeler of Hatchville, Mass., set up an educational 
display of cut holly branches, which included some of the red 
and black-fruited Asiatic and European species, as well as the 
native Jlex opaca, including several worthy selections. 

Miss Elizabeth Woolley of Cambridge called her exhibit 
Christmas light through a garden doorway, a typical Christ- 
mas light installation of proper proportions outdoors, includ- 
ing Christmas dinner for the birds. In addition the interior 
scene showed alternate effect of black light on objects treated 
with special paints to bring out colors not normally visible. 

Fruits, principally apples, were shown by Wm. J. Place of 
Concord, Mass., and Parker Bros. of Fiskdale, Mass. 


Christmas Greens in Boston 


One hall at the Boston Autumn show was filled with entries 
in Christmas decoration classes, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, of which Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby is president. In the class for Christmas wreaths, featur- 
ing both artificial and natural material, the Home Garden Club 
of Greenwood won first prize, with a large pine wreath set off 
by aluminum-painted cones. The Rockland Garden Club took 
second place with a striking wreath of bright red cattails 
placed in aluminum-painted pine. 

A huge wreath exhibited by the Hingham Garden Club 
won the first prize in the class for wreaths of natural material 
only, while the entries of the Newton Centre Garden Club 
took both second and third place. Of the many attractive 
wreaths suitable for church decoration, the Arlington Garden 
Club’s pine wreath with sycamore and buttonbush balls tinted 
blue and silver was awarded the first prize. A large, bell- 
shaped arangement of juniper was an outstanding entry by 
the Boston Junior League Garden Club. 

The Amateur Gardeners of Cohasset won first prize in the 
Christmas decoration class for a unique arrangement of brown 
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magnolia leaves, California seed pods and English ivy blos- 
soms in a white vase, and the Hyde Park Garden Club won 
first prize in the garland class. 

There was an unusually large number of entries in the class 
for a Christmas dinner table arrangement. The Garden Club 
of Amherst won the first prize with miniature angels set on a 
round mirror. 


The Fall Show in Worcester 


An outstanding feature of the Worcester show was a garden 
by Mr. E. W. Breed of Clinton, which featured chrysanthe- 
mums in a well-scaled garden setting. In the center of the hall 
was Mrs. Homer Gage’s seasonal effect worked out in hemlock 
and oak. Other outstanding gardens were staged by Berg’s 
Greenhouses, Worcester, and A. W. Schneider of Clinton, 
Mass. As is usual in Worcester, the fruit and vegetable exhibits 
were numerous and of high quality. The cut flower exhibits 
ran strongly to chrysanthemums and were exceptionally well 
grown. 


The American Rose Society Meeting 


Members and friends from 12 states registered at the annual 
meeting of the American Rose Society in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., October 20, 21 and 22. President L. M. Massey, vice- 
president L. C. Fischer, treasurer S. S. Pennock, and secretary 
R. Marion Hatton were re-elected for 1941. Dr. Charles V. 
Covell, Oakland, Cal.; Dr. T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Va.; 
C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa.; and E. A. Piester, Hartford, 
Conn., were elected trustees. 

Among the speakers, Dr. Earl J. Hamilton of Duke Univer- 
sity compared American and European rose culture; Dr. 
Massey of Cornell University, discussed rose diseases; Dr. 
H. R. Rosen of the University of Arkansas, told of the re- 
quirements of roses in Oklahoma and Arkansas; Dr. J. C. 
Ratsek of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, ex- 
plained factors affecting color in roses; Dr. R. C. Allen of 
Cornell University gave new viewpoints on rose growing; 
H. L. Daunoy of New Orleans, La., spoke on solving rose 
problems through soil amendments; Fred W. Walters, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Rose Society, discussed new roses; Mrs. 
Clifford B. Smith of Kansas City, Mo., told of the develop- 
ment of the Kansas City municipal rose garden; and C. A. 
Birge told how to make and grow own-root roses. 

Interesting moving pictures were shown by Captain J. 
Calvin Frank, park commissioner of Harrisburg, Pa. Eugene 
S. Boerner of Newark, N. Y., interested the audience with 
kodachromes of roses and gardens seen while visiting European 
hybridizers two years ago. 

Sunday afternoon, October 20, the municipal rose garden 
in Will Rogers Park was dedicated. J. Henry Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Rose Society, was master of ceremonies. 

The trustees voted to not recognize the word ‘‘floribunda”’ 
as the name of a class of hybrid roses. 

The Nicholson Bowl, America’s highest rose award, was 
won by C. T. Baker of the Oklahoma Rose Society with a vase 
of Heinrich Gaede, Margaret McGredy, Pink Dawn and Rex 


Anderson. 


Christmas Greens Competition in Baltimore 


The Baltimore Museum of Art is sponsoring its 15th 
annual competitive exhibition of Christmas decorations on 
December 6, 7 and 8, open to all members of garden clubs or 
like organizations throughout Maryland. There are to be five 
classes featuring Christmas wreaths, Winter bouquets, arrange- 
ments for Christmas dinner tables, and decorations for Christ- 
mas doorways. There will be a special exhibit of holly and 
plant material grown by the exhibitor. 
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If the proper arrangements are made, squirrels and birds may dine on friendly terms. 


Solving the Squirrel Problem 


How to keep the bushy-tailed animals 
from eating food intended for birds 


MOST people who feed our native wild birds, squirrels 
are the bane of their existence, although the squirrels need 
not be, for they are interesting little creatures. Formerly, 

I, too, felt antagonistic toward them but since ‘‘Scamper,”’ our 
pet squirrel, came to us my attitude has changed. ‘‘Scamper’”’ 
was the most delightful and interesting pet we have ever had 
and now that he is gone my interest is reflected in his wild 
brothers and sisters and we all enjoy watching them and 
having them around. However, I must admit that I do not 
want too many of them. I believe that eight is enough for any 
one yard. So, when they increase beyond that number I trap 
a few of them and release them in a nearby park. 

All manner of contrivances have been made to discourage 
these delightful little fellows from getting the food put out 
for birds, usually with but little success. When squirrels are 
hungry, as they are most of the time, they always devise some 
way to get the food, no matter how intricate the contrivance 
is. Yet, there are several types of bird feeders which, if cor- 
rectly installed, will usually keep the squirrels from getting 
the food. Of these types of feeders I believe that the trolley 
feeder is best. This feeder should be run on a wire and not a 
rope, for squirrels will often run along a rope almost as easily 
as if they were on the ground. The wire can be fastened be- 
tween two trees or between a tree and the house. The distance 
between should be at least 20 feet and the feeder should be 
kept in the middle. If the feeder is less than ten feet from the 
nearest place from which the squirrels can jump, they will 
usually get to it. Squirrels can often make a successful jump 
of ten feet. 

Another usually effective way to keep the squirrels from 
the bird feeder is to hang it from a wire stretched between 
two trees that are at least 20 feet apart. Be sure to use a small 
enough wire—about number 1 2—so that the squirrels cannot 
run along it. The feeder should hang from this wire on an- 
other wire and it should not be more than six feet from the 
ground so that the food may be easily replenished. If the 
feeder is on a pole, put a funnel-shaped metal collar, pointed 
downward, on the pole. This is often effective in keeping the 
squirrels from the feeder. 


However, I believe the best way of all is to have a separate 
feeder for the squirrels, one which is kept supplied with food 
to their liking at all times. In the back of my yard I have 
erected a large platform on which is kept an abundance of 
sunflower seeds, peanuts, bread scraps and pieces of fruit. 
There the squirrels are unmolested except by the blue jays, 
which are continually fighting with them for the peanuts. It 
is comical to watch the squirrels when food is placed on the 
feeder, for then they literally flock to it, each trying to keep 
the other or the blue jays from getting the food. 

One may complain about the expense of keeping such a 
feeder. It does not cost much. Both sunflower seeds and pea- 
nuts are rather cheap if bought in large quantities. Yet, if one 
wishes to keep the expense down he can substitute watermelon, 
cantaloupe, pumpkin, squash or any similar seeds for those of 
the sunflower. The seeds may be saved from the kitchen in 
Summer. They should be cleaned by washing them in a sieve 
and then removing the pulp before putting them away to dry. 

If one once gets interested in squirrels he will enjoy having 
the little fellows around and never tire of watching them, nor 
begrudge them the small amount of food they eat. 

Takoma Park, Md. —W. Bryant Tyrell. 


Isn’t he worth feeding? 
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HE newspapers have recently published some interesting 

and amusing notes about a physician who caused a sensa- 
tion when he entered a new hospital because his name hap- 
pened to be “‘Doctor.’’ When the nurses began calling for 
Dr. Doctor, everyone wondered what had happened to them. 
After all, though, there are similar instances in our own 
particular field. I have just picked up the official bulletin of a 
garden club in a distant city, and on one page I find a series of 
flower show notes signed by the chairman of flower shows, 
whose name is Mrs. U. G. Flowers. 


HAVE Miss Nancy Richey Ranson to thank for an auto- 

graphed copy of her charming little book, ‘“Texas Wild 
Flower Legends,’ which is published by The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Tex. I understand that Miss Ranson first pub- 
lished this material in one of the local papers with the result 
that she was almost impelled to put it into a book because of 
popular demand. 

It seems that there is hardly a Texas flower from the well- 
known Texas bluebonnet to the horsemint and the greenbrier 
with which interesting legends are not connected. In delight- 
ful verse followed by a few paragraphs of description, Miss 
Ranson deals with each in turn. There are several books which 
have to do with flower legends in general but only a few like 
that of Miss Ranson which is confined to one state. 


OMETHING rather new in the matter of flower show 
judging comes from Columbus, O. In the last exhibition, 
which was held in connection with the Ohio state fair, a 
single judge was used to pass upon the various exhibits. In- 
stead of following the usual method of working privately, 
he carried a microphone and broadcast his decisions through 
a loudspeaker so placed that all the visitors could hear what 
he said. 

This judge went very much farther than merely recording 
results, however, he presented his reasons as he went along 
and discussed the merits and demerits of the different groups 
being judged. Thus, all those who heard him were able to 
understand why certain exhibits were given prizes, while 
others were passed over. The plan must have been a success 
in some ways at least, for large crowds of interested amateurs, 

























An interesting table arrangement of bayberties in an antique Chinese tea 
caddy, designed by Mrs. Moses W. Fattoute of Short Hills, N. J. Bay- 
berries are particularly adaptable for indoor decoration at this season. 





as well as professional exhibitors, are said to have followed 
the judge around in order to profit by his remarks. 


I HAVE often wondered why people living along our coasts 

do not use seaweed more often as a fertilizer. In many parts 
of the British Isles it is a very common thing for people to 
gather up the weeds that have been washed ashore during the 
Autumn gales. After drying, the material is dug in, supplying 
lime, nitrogen and potash. 


AM interested in a letter from Marie E. Simpson telling 

about the work of the Garden Club of Biloxi, Miss., which 
gave a flower shower for a local woman who had lost heavily 
in the freeze of last January. A special meeting of the club 
was turned into a surprise party at which the victim of frost 
injury was presented with sufficient variety and quantity of 
plants to replace her losses. This simple act of good neighbor- 
liness seems to me to carry a lesson for organized garden- 
ers everywhere, in that the abstractions of civic movements, 
conservation, and organization problems were forgotten in 
favor of a much smaller but more definite and personal means 
of service. In gardening, as in every other human activity, 
good works can well start at home. 


LIKE fragrant flowers in rock gardens and for that reason 

have taken special interest in the new strain of Viola 
odorata which is called Rohrbach’s Everblooming variety. The 
flowers of this violet are not large or very conspicuous, but 
they are extremely fragrant and they bloom throughout the 
Spring and Autumn with occasional flowers in Summer. One 
of the good points of this flower is that it is entirely hardy, 
even in northern New England. 


HE photograph of Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute’s arrangement 

on this page reminds me of several interesting facts about 
the northern deciduous bayberry, Myrica pennsylvanica (M. 
caroliniensis), which she has skilfully used. In the wild, this 
native plant is distributed from Newfoundland south to Mary- 
land on well-drained or even sterile soils, usually but not 
always, within the coastal area. In cultivation its general use 
in gardens much farther west is quite possible. 

As the leaves of the bayberry drop in Autumn it becomes 
noticeable that not all plants display the waxy-coated fruits. 
This is because the sexes are borne on separate plants. Strangely 
enough, the non-fruiting males seem to have a better foliage 
aspect and thus are considered by some to be more suitable for 
mass plantings for landscape effect. 

Also, the fruits have other uses than that of decoration in- 
doors or on the plants outside. Their coating of wax has long 
been known as a source of material for the making of dipped 
candles—never moulded. It is also interesting that the waxy, 
nut-like fruits of this and other species of bayberry persist over 
a long period and furnish Winter food for grouse, bobwhites, 
ring-necked pheasants and, by actual record, some 35 other 
species of birds. In the event that anyone is interested in 
statistics, it takes 55,500 bayberry seeds to weigh a pound. 


pagal in particular gardening subjects seems to run in 
cycles, rising to a peak at least once in every century. Out- 
standingly large native trees seem to be again attracting atten- 
tion. This reminds me of a similar survey made in eastern 
Massachusetts a number of years ago. Careful records were 
made of the locations, dimensions, and probable history of 
the most ancient trees. However, in 1938, a severe hurricane, 
which may also be expected once in each century, knocked 
down a lot of the plants, leaving only the records. 

















































And the care of trees and shrubs 
when the work has been completed 


ERE comes a time when some cutting must be done on 
most woody plants to keep them in good condition. Dead 
or diseased wood left on a tree or shrub offers only an 

invitation to further pest attacks and is a cause of disfigure- 
ment. Wind storms in Summer and ice storms in Winter may 
do damage requiring the removal of injured branches and even 
large limbs. Sometimes, too, there comes the need for opening 
a vista, necessitating rather heavy pruning of some trees. Proper 
pruning increases the productivity of fruit trees and the vigor 
of flowering shrubs is maintained by the removal of old wood. 

Shrubs, as well as trees, may be pruned in the Winter 
months, but with caution. The severe pruning of lilacs, 
spireas, and other plants which flower early in the Spring on 
wood of the previous season must be done with the thought 
that next year’s show of flower will be considerably reduced 
or completely destroyed in the process. In many cases, how- 
ever, the removal of most of the oldest stems by cutting them 
off at ground level will leave a plant which is still presentable 
and which carries a reasonable proportion of flower buds. In 
making such complete overhauls, a single season’s flowers need 
be given little consideration. 

Woody plants which have the ability to spring up from the 
ground to flower on wood of the current season can be pruned 
hard at almost any time between now and when growth starts 
in the Spring. Pruning of this sort is little different in results 
from the complete freezing back of such tender-topped plants 
as lespedeza, callicarpa, or vitex. 

The major pruning of tall trees can be done only by making 
relatively large wounds, which must be induced to heal as 
quickly as possible and protected against infection during the 
time the healing process is in progress. It has been found that 
an overgrowth layer will develop much faster if cuts are made 
in late Winter or Spring than in late Summer or early Autumn. 

As added inducement to quick healing, the cut tissues around 
the edges of wounds from which the healing cells are to be pro- 
duced must not be allowed to dry out and thus increase the size 
of the wounds. It is also essential that rotting of the exposed 
inner wood be prevented. These two aids to the healing of 
tree wounds can be ensured through the application of a-pro- 
tective paint to raw wounds. 

Many different materials have been used for wound dressing 
in the past, including white lead paint, which has some merit. 
However, dressings have been developed by experts expressly 
for the purpose of tree wound treatment. The best of these 
special preparations contain no materials which are injurious 
to the living tissues of the tree, have strong fungicidal proper- 
ties, and at the same time are easy and economical to apply. 
These newer types of wound dressings are not impervious and 
will not blister, as is often the case where timber-preserving 
paints are applied to tree wounds. Thus, by doing the job at 
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Double acting pruning 
shears increase efficiency 
and decrease labor. 














Reasons for Winter Pruning 


If an under cut precedes the 
top cut when a large limb 
is removed, no bark will 
be torn from the trunk. 
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the right time and by giving the wounded tissues all the artifi- 
cial protection possible, quick healing takes place and no long- 
lasting scars remain as evidence of injury. 

Another important aid to wound healing is the proper loca- 
tion of sizable cuts. They should be made at the point where 
the least raw surface will be exposed and where the least area 
of overgrowth tissue is required to cover the entire wound. 
This means that if long, jagged stubs are left, the new tissue 
will not be able to cover readily and a column of dead wood 
is left to serve as a point of entry for rot organisms. Very often 
the crotch between the trunk of the tree and the cut-off limb 
furnishes a point of lodgement for water and filth, in which 
rotting can take place. Central wood of the stub leading back 
through the outer layers of the main trunk of the tree into the 
wood has been known to furnish a channel for the entrance 
of rot fungi to the very center of the main stem. 

One of the common problems in pruning both fruiting and 
ornamental trees is that of restoring long-neglected plants. 
Such plants may be full of diseased or broken branches, inter- 
fering limbs, and possessed of much sucker growth. Often, due 
to neglect after years of previous hard pruning, they may have 
grown too tall or become misshapen. Trees in such condition 
cannot be brought back to a more garden-like aspect in a single 
season. Any attempt at shaping them up by overly severe prun- 
ing usually ends in aggravating the problem and making 
matters worse. 

Of course, each plant presents a separate pruning problem, 
but, in general, the best way to attack the problem of rehabili- 
tating neglected trees is about as follows: The suckers at or 
near ground level should be removed. Higher up it may be 
better to simply shorten some of the suckers for the first season, 
at least. The most serious of the branch interferences should 
be corrected through the removal of the branch which, in each 
case, seems to be either the weaker or growing in the most un- 
natural direction. With many trees this would be about enough 
pruning for the first season, but if further wood is to be re- 
moved, a few of the longer upper branches could be shortened 
back. In doing this shortening, the removed portion should be 
taken back to a point just above an already sizable side branch. 
Thus, this operation becomes a variation on the practice of 
thinning out the head, rather than a complete shortening back 
of all upper branches to a uniform, abrupt line. 

In the thinning process it may be noticed that the heads of 
some trees may contain some stubs resulting from bad cuts 
made during previous years’ prunings. Very often, such ugly 
stubs and some of the unnatural branching which has grown 
out from them may be removed by care taken in the thinning 
process. 

Since Spring cuts of any size heal more easily than those 
made at any other season, it has become common practice in 
some gardens to do the heaviest of the pruning at unrushed 
periods of the year. The rough cuts are left until a suitable 
time in late Winter or very early Spring and are then smoothed 
up and give protective covering with a suitable tree paint or 
other material. This is sound practice, provided the intention 
of returning to take care of the cuts is followed through. Too 
often, when Spring comes, the gardener is so busy elsewhere 
that he never finds time to go back and finish the job 
properly. 
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Only the bold chrysanthemums await 

This strange sharp night, expectant of the morn; 
Like sturdy warriors, sure to triumph still, 

They tempt the cold with gay, defiant scorn. 


—Frances Crosby Hamlet. 


Experimenting With Vitamin B1 


HEN the reports of the astonishing results obtained by 

the use of vitamin B, were published I was extremely 
skeptical. However, after trials of my own this Summer, I 
have been forced to acknowledge that there must be some value 
in this complex substance. 

In the early part of August it became necessary for me to 
transplant a few roses. Following a preliminary watering with 
a solution made of 12 drops of a vitamin B, preparation in a 
gallon of water, the plants were moved and again soaked with 
the solution. Hardly a leaf dropped and neither the growth 
nor the flowering was interrupted. Encouraged by this, I ap- 
plied the solution to some roses which appeared sickly. They 
immediately. took a new lease on life and sent forth new 
growth and flower buds. 

Another nursing problem arose at about the same time with 
an azalea and a 15-foot dogwood tree as the patients. Both of 
these had been moved a short time previously with a resulting 
severe check. Growth had apparently stopped and the leaves 
appeared dry and were curled. However, following three appli- 
cations of vitamin B, solution at weekly intervals, a change 
was soon apparent. The foliage of the azalea took on a brighter 
and more life-like appearance and now both plants give prom- 
ise of living and blooming next Spring, for flower buds have 
set in each case. 

In anticipation of Winter, I lifted and potted such frost- 
tender plants as geraniums, fuchsias, lantanas and poinsettias. 
The soil used was a mixture of two-thirds garden loam, one- 
third leaf-mold with a dash of sand and another of bonemeal. 
The plants were not watered before lifting but were thor- 
oughly watered with the vitamin B, solution after potting. 

Being well acquainted with the difficulties encountered in 
transplanting poinsettias, I was dubious about attempting 
them and I was even more dubious when I found that most 
of the soil fell away from the roots. Imagine my astonishment 
when, at the end of a month, only one plant out of ten had 
succumbed and only two others had lost any leaves. The 
fuchsias did not fare so well. They lost all of their foliage but 
the lantanas apparently suffered no check and the geraniums 
survived with hardly a yellow leaf appearing. 

While these results cannot be considered scientific, since 
there were no check plants, they are sufficient to convince me 
of the value of vitamin B, in helping some plants recover from 
the shock of transplanting. 

—Raymond E. Smith. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Success With Soilless Culture 


rr a recent (September 15) article from the pen of Mrs. 
William Ellery, in Horticulture, mention was made of a 
‘friend’ from whom she learned her method of soilless culture. 
It so happens that I am that friend. That being true, I was much 
interested in the article by Mr. Ray Gustafson of Hillsdale, 
N. J., which Horticulture published under date of October 15. 
As a matter of fact, I have written Mr. Gustafson to tell him 
that we have been very successful with soilless culture, which 
we have carried on for three years with amazing results. 

We have grown the following annuals with such success 
that, like Mrs. Ellery, neither my Scotch gardener nor I would 
ever go back to the old method. 

Calendulas—even the laterals have nine-inch stems. 

Antirrhinum—some six feet tall; too tall, but superb. 

Schizanthus—like shrubs. 

Stocks—both double and the inevitable single. (You know 
well enough that the double stock never sets seeds and 
that only about 50 per cent come double. ) 

Clarkia—this is especially superb. 

Sweet peas—incredibly successful in a tiny space. 

Tomatoes—better than any other greenhouse grown toma- 
toes we have ever grown. 

Pink-meated cantaloupe—absolutely successful. 

All of these plants have been grown with Howe & French's 
chemical plant-growing salts, and incidentally, in cinders from 
which no impurities, other than by thorough hosing, had been 
removed, and all with the once-a-week application of the 
chemical solution, and the once-a-week flushing. 

We have never paid any attention to the weather, and my 
gardener has just told me that he never has seen a pest on any 
of the plants and has never sprayed with anything. All gar- 
dening is work, but unless one has actually tried our method, 
one should not come back with an article in Horticulture, as 
Mr. Gustafson did. 

Oh, yes, and we put a Picardy gladiolus corm between the 
antirrhinums and when the latter had gone, the gorgeous 
gladiolus took their place. 

—RMrs. Emery H. Greenough. 
Brookline, Mass. 


The Passing of David Rust 


|B getes RUST, for many years secretary of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, passed away Sunday, No- 
vember 3, at his home in Conshohocken, Pa., at the age of 79. 
Thus the field of horticulture loses a man known to thousands 
of persons throughout the country—a man whose quiet in- 
fluence for the advancement of good gardening has been ex- 
erted over a long period. 

Mr. Rust became secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society in 1896 and continued in that capacity until 
1928, since which time he has been the society’s consultant in 
horticulture. He was an expert in staging flower shows and has 
managed all of the exhibitions of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society for the past 40 years. He was an Englishman 
by birth, having been born on the estate of Sir George Jenkin- 
son, of which his father was the estate manager. He was given 
a thorough horticultural training and spent several years on 
large estates until finally he went to Eridge Castle, Tunbridge 
Wells, Sussex, the 20,000 acre estate of the Marquis of Aner- 
gavenny. Here he entered the office of the estate manager to 
assume a very responsible position. 

In 1884 he came to America with his mother for a visit 
and he liked the country so well he decided to stay here. His 
first connection was with the seed firm of Peter Henderson 8 
Co. of New York where he remained for eight years. Then 
he became associated with the Henry A. Dreer seed house of 
Philadelphia, and it was upon this company’s recommendation 
that he became secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. 








Trees and Shrubs With Ormamental Fruits 


Kinds which can be planted to produce a 
highly decorative effect late in the season 


ACH year the brilliant Autumn foliage coloration reminds 
gardeners in northeastern North America that the great- 
est garden of them all is the wild American landscape. 

Compared to this wild spectacle the color effects which men 
often struggle for in their gardens seem puny indeed. Quite 
aside from the eye appeal of this annual show, made possible 
by the factors of failing light, warm days, cool nights and other 
climatic conditions, each in just the right proportion, the think- 
ing gardener can make observations of cultural importance. 

Any plant-minded person whose interest goes deeper than 
that of Ferdinand the Bull sitting under a tree smelling flowers 
can find that the woods are full of suggestions on how to make 
artificial plantings more natural in appearance and of easier 
culture. Not only will he learn something from them about 
picking out plants for certain groupings on the basis of color or 
texture, but also, he will notice the kinds of soil and other 
environmental conditions in which those plants or their close 
relatives, are growing happily in the wild. 

Now that the high foliage color is past and the leaves are 
dropping, the fruits of many plants, both wild and cultivated, 
remain to light up an otherwise fast fading, pre- Winter land- 
scape. Appearing on both deciduous plants and a few ever- 
greens, as well, the late Autumn and Winter fruits of woody 
plants in reds, blues, blacks, whites, and intermediate colors, 
have high ornamental value, both on the plants outdoors and 
in decorative arrangements inside. 

Many of them, too, are standard sources of bird or game 
food. In fact, it probably is more generous to let the birds 
have the berries, or most of them, than to try to keep them 
solely for man’s own passing satisfaction. As anyone interested 
in attracting birds to permanent residence has learned, the 
density of the game population of any area depends upon the 
amount of food available in it. Man’s feeding of birds is often 
on a sentimental or temporary basis. That is, he does it when 
he thinks of it. If he forgets to keep it up, he had better never 
have started the practice. On the other hand, if by planting 
berry-bearing food material he is doing something to build 
up the natural supply, any later lapse of memory will be more 
excusable and less serious in its effect. 

Among the smaller flowering trees are a number which 
turn up in Autumn with showy fruit displays. In older plant- 
ings the hawthorns were given prominence because of their 
persistent red fruit, particularly the Arnold hawthorn and the 
Washington hawthorn. More recently, the inroads of disease 
have caused the thorn to lose prominence in favor of flowering 
crabapples, a few of the best of which bear their fruit late in 
the season. 

When planting crabapples for fruiting effect, it must be 
remembered that they, like the pomological varieties, do not 
fruit heavily every year, but show those tendencies toward the 
practice of alternate bearing which are well known in the 
orchard. Then, there is the flowering dogwood with its showy, 
but relatively short-persisting crops of red fruit. During the 
last few years, a yellow-fruited variety of the flowering dog- 
wood has come into deserving prominence. 

Prominent among the red-fruited shrubs, are, of course, the 
barberries. In addition to the ever-present Berberis thunbergi, 
there are a number of lesser known but useful species, such as 
B. aggregata, B. verne, and others. Even common barberry, 
B. vulgaris, now outlawed in grain growing sections, has lost 
none of its value as a fruiting plant in sections where it may 
be planted with safety. Cotoneasters also have a number of 
desirable representatives in the red-berried class. 

Out of the many species and possible hybrids of cotoneas- 
ters now available, Cotoneaster dielsiana, C. divaricata, C. 


horizontalis, C. apiculata and the relatively tender C. salicifolia 
floccosa could be mentioned. C. apiculata has fruits of un- 
usually large size which have the ability to persist on the plant 
for a long period. As for the plant itself, it is a hardier, low 
growing, somewhat rough appearing substitute for the rock 
cotoneaster in large bank plantings. 

The fruits of Rosa rugosa, R. multiflora, R. virginiana and, 
for that matter, those of many of the cultivated climbing and 
bush varieties carry their fruits well into, or sometimes 
through, the Winter. Of course, if cultivated climbing roses 
are to be expected to fruit, they cannot be pruned in the con- 
ventional manner as soon as flowering is past in Summer. The 
viburnum, also, has a number of good red-fruited species, 
such as Viburnum dilatatum, or V. trilobum, which is the 
American high bush cranberry and V. wrighti. 

The blue and black fruited shrubs are usually less showy 
in late Autumn. However, the bluish or black berries of some 
of the privets show up well after Winter has really come. The 
same is true of the bluish juniper berries, which, unlike the red 
fruits of the yews, carry through the Winter. 

If one is interested in the fruiting of the yews, the first move 
is, of course, to secure plants which are known to be female, 
since in this genus the sexes appear in separate plants. A num- 
ber of the newer garden forms catalogued under Taxus media 
are known to be excellent fruiters, particularly, T. m. hicksi 
and T. m. kelseyt. Most of the material now being distributed 
under the name of 7. m. hatfieldi is, apparently, male and 
non-fruiting, although in the other more important vegetative 
growth characters it is in many ways a superior plant to some 
which do fruit well. 

The common black alder or winterberry, [lex verticillata 
and our own American holly, J. opaca, also carry their fruits 
on specialized plants. In planting them it is therefore, neces- 
sary to have both sexes of plants present. Wild holly seeds 
apparently produce far more male than female plants. In cul- 
tivated plantings this proportion is, of course, reversed, since 





Lonicera quinquelocularis is a honeysuckle 
with white fruits but with black seeds. 
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it is the fruit that gardeners are after. Although the native 
holly may be being destroyed in many of the native haunts, 
there are indications that its cultivation for cut decorative 
material is now on the increase. In addition to improvement by 
the selection of large-berried wild plants, attempts are being 
made to hybridize J. opaca with the glossier leaved I. aquifolia 
of Europe. Still superior in fruit luster to a few of the present 
results of this breeding work are some of the wild selections of 
the American holly. 

There are numerous other plants which have the sexes in 
separate plants, notably the Osage orange, referred to below, 
the bayberry, the groundselbush, and that very ancient tree, 
the ginkgo. Also, the bittersweet sometimes produces male 
plants which have no possibility of ever bearing the much 
desired fruit. 

Some fruits such as the sapphire blue berries of Symplocos 





Shepherdia argentea is a hardy shrub with silvery 
leaves Its red or amber berries make excellent jelly. 


paniculata are quickly carried away by birds. The birds also 
make fast work of the white fruit of some of the shrubby 
dogwoods and the berries of the American mountain ash. The 
oddly-colored or queerly-shaped fruits of a number of woody 
plants such as the greenish, bladder-like fruits of colutea, or 
the large greenish Osage oranges, the plumed fruits of a num- 
ber of species of clematis and a variety of colors to be found in 
the seeds of certain ampelopsis species can all have their places 
in seasonable decoration both indoors and out. Outdoors, at 
the turn of Autumn into Winter, nothing could be more 
valuable than the lilac- or violet-colored fruits of the low- 
growing, tender-topped beauty berry—Callicarpa japonica, or 
the white or red fruit of the various snowberries, botanically 
Symphoricarpus albus levigatus and S. orbiculatus (S. vul- 
garis) . 

The whitish, translucent berries of Lonicera quinquelocu- 
laris have dark violet seeds. By these seeds this little known 
bush honeysuckle is distinguished from a number of other 
closely related species. The scarlet fruits of the Buffalo-berry, 
Shepherdia argentea, in addition to being showy are sometimes 
used for jelly making. Eaten fresh they are found to be ex- 
tremely sour to the taste. The sexes are present in separate 
plants, both of which have about the same garden value as do 
some of the species of elzagnus. 
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Damage Done by Girdling Roots 


i* REQUIRES only a little observation of street trees to 
see that many of them have what are known as girdling 
roots, that is roots which grow so close to the trunk or across 
each other in such a way as to seriously interfere with the flow 
of sap. The constriction becomes greater as the roots increase 
in size, and if a girdling root is allowed to remain, it may 
eventually cut off the flow of sap, kill the bark above, and cause 
a dead area, which, in due time, develops into a cavity, since 
exposed wood is usually invaded by wood rots. 

Girdling roots are somewhat commonly present, particu- 
larly on street trees and in some cases this condition may be 
true to a greater or less degree of 75 to 90 per cent of the trees 
along certain streets. Planting in small holes is a frequent cause 
of this condition. Girdling roots are readily seen and easily 
removed while they are still small. They are allowed to remain 
in many cases because people do not appreciate the trouble 
they are likely to cause in the future. 

The roots of many trees are too near the surface of the 
soil. Sometimes they are partly uncovered and are subject to 
injury by vehicles or even pedestrians. Such roots are a source 
of weakness. Surface roots are largely preventable if trees are 
planted at a proper depth and not too deeply; if the latter the 
roots will suffer from a deficient air supply and the growth of 
the tree will be unsatisfactory. The roots of trees do best when 
they are in a good, well drained soil. Give the upper parts of 
the tree, namely the trunk and branches, due attention, but do 
not overlook the roots. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Damage From Sycamore Blight 


__ prolonged period of cool, moist weather last Spring 
proved favorable for the fungus disease known as sycamore 
blight or anthracnose. This disease attacks the plane tree and, 
on occasion, certain species of oak, blighting and browning the 
first growth of leaves in early Summer. Close examination of 
the diseased plant parts will reveal the presence of small 
cankerous areas on the twigs as well as on the leaves. If the 
infection is severe enough to completely defoliate a plant early 
in the season, the plane tree may produce a second crop of 
leaves and complete the season’s growth successfully. How- 
ever, complete defoliation during several successive seasons may 
seriously impair the health of the tree, or even cause its death. 

Spraying with bordeaux mixture just as the first leaves are 
appearing in Spring is recommended as a preventive measure. 
After this first spraying, four later applications at intervals of 
ten days or two weeks are recommended, especially if the 
weather stays cool and moist. Trees which have been diseased 
during the past season should have all diseased wood removed, 
if possible. Another useful sanitary measure is to rake up and 
destroy all fallen leaves from trees which have had the disease. 


Disposal of Garden Refuse 


Aare at this season is whether to burn or compost 
the accumulation of vines, stalks and unused fruits 
which cover the ground. Any garden maker who has a little 
knowledge of conditions as they exist in his garden and is 
familiar with prevalent plant pests will know immediately 
what the decision should be. In any event, he should not burn 
his leaves, and he should save whatever refuse is known not 
to harbor insects. In badly infested sections, prompt and 
thorough burning may be the very best way to insure a cleaner 
garden next year. This is particularly true in sections where 
the European corn borer is active. This pest works its way 
into the stems of many plants besides corn, including dahlias 
and gladioli. In fact, it has been found working on more than 
200 kinds of plants and flowers. The stalks and foliage of all 
plants should be burned if feasible where this pest is found. 
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New Varieties in New York 


S Summer comes to a close, we gardeners take stock of our 

successes and failures and start plans for another year. It 

is helpful, in this, to hear from others reports on the plant 

introductions of the past year. Having tried a few of the easiest 

of the new annuals, I should like to tell of my experience with 
those which were successful. 

In the ageratum Midget Blue, we have at last a true dwarf 
for edging. It has a rounded form and mine came almost en- 
tirely true to type. The color is good—although not blue— 
and it blooms slightly earlier than the older varieties. 

Scabiosa Heavenly Blue seems a great improvement. It is, 
of course, lavender but the plant is much more tractable in 
form than the older varieties. It makes a low bushy growth 
that does not require staking and yet the flower stems are long 
enough for cutting. 

Salvia Royal Blue is considerably deeper in color than Blue 
Bedder and much more effective in the garden. Otherwise, 
the plants seem alike. However, one cannot help but wish that 
these salvias would come into bloom earlier. 

The new California poppy Sweetheart is a lovely thing. 
It is fully double and has crinkled petals of a charming rose 
color with a creamy heart. It makes a delightful companion 
for the older Creamy Crinkles. Both of these make a bushy 
growth and are easier to use in the border than the older strains. 

The calendula Pale Moon is almost perfect. My plants were 
covered with bloom all Summer. The soft, pale yellow har- 
monizes with anything and although my plants grew larger 
than was claimed, they never got out of hand. Even as late as 
October they were not shabby and were free of aphids. 

Among the new marigolds, two are gems. Limelight with 
its interesting chrysanthemum-like form and delightful pale 
yellow flowers grows less than two feet tall. If started in the 
house, it comes into bloom early in the Summer. Yellow 
Pigmy is a true dwarf, not over six inches high, but has a wide 
spread. It is a good pale yellow and has satisfactory foliage. 
The seeds were planted in the open ground in May and it was 
the first of the marigolds to bloom. 

—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Old and New in New Jersey 


E hei new marigold Limelight, formed pompon chrysanthe- 
mum-like flowers, and had plenty of blooms the past 
season, but the color did not appeal to me. Tetra proved very 
satisfactory in form and color, as well as excellent for cutting. 
Harmony continued to perform satisfactorily. 

I started a coldframe on March 18 with snapdragons, the 
sweet alyssum Lilac Queen, and the petunias Ladybird, 
Northern Star, Cream Star, Rosy Morn, Flaming Velvet, 
Alderman and Glow. All proved very satisfactory, but this 
was particularly true of the petunia Cream Star which was 
compact and full of lovely, cream-colored flowers. This was 
the first time I tried starting seeds in a coldframe and I was 
very much pleased with the results. 

At Brielle, N. J., I planted the petunias Rosy Morn, Elk’s 
Pride, Dwarf California Giants and mixed bedding sorts. The 
Dwarf California Giants had few flowers but what there were 
were always lovely and large. However, Rosy Morn, Flaming 
Velvet and Elk’s Pride are still my favorites. 

Petunias, in my estimation, are the most satisfactory of all 
annuals to grow. They seem immune to diseases, bugs, dry or 
stormy weather and when it comes to poor soil conditions, 
they are the answer to a gardener’s prayer. They also make 
excellent cut flowers and are very easy to arrange in a bowl 


or vase due to their graceful curves. In Brielle, to the amaze- 
ment of myself and everyone else, they reseeded themselves, 
even growing and blooming in the gravel road in front of the 
house. Along a section of Route 34 in New Jersey beds of 
them, here and there, made a lovely showing and helped to 
enhance that particular section of the road. I found that mix- 
ing white petunias with colored ones makes the colors more 
pronounced. The white offers a pleasing contrast. 

I tried Fuchsia magellanica riccartoni in my rock garden 
at Brielle this year, preparing the ground, which is acid and 
sandy, by adding well-rotted horse manure. The rock garden 
is in a very shady location due to oak trees and is on the north 
side of the house. The results were very satisfactory, however, 
for the fuchsias grew nicely and had plenty of blooms. 

My annual bed of asters was planted with wilt-resisting 
Giant Branching and Queen of the Market varieties. 


—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Geum Ciliatum in Illinois 


B Boner is not exactly a report on a novelty but I find few 
gardens containing Geum ciliatum (G. triflorum). This 
graceful and very distinctive species of the rose family has 
sturdy stock as its heritage. In its defense program against the 
harsh winds of Winter’s cold or Summer's heat it has learned 
to walk softly but safely. Its foliage is practically evergreen 
and, although its decorative deeply cut leaves lie gracefully 
down on the ground when first the heat of Summer begins 
and continue prostrate throughout the Winter, its fiber is still 
firm and sturdy as ever, yielding softly but still undaunted. 

In my garden it has been found attractive, dependable and 
pest free. To have something one does not have to spray before, 
between and after is one drop of relief in the harried but happy 
gardener’s life. 

Geum ciliatum is also known as long-plumed purple avens 
and incorrectly as Sieversia ciliata. It begins to unfold its 
deeply lobed, new-green leaves in the heart of the plant early 
in April, making a pleasing contrast with the older leaves 
which, during their Winter’s watchfulness, have become a 
deep red-purple. Almost immediately (depending upon the 
warmth of the April winds) a dainty but persistent rounded 
stem shoots up that is distinctive in coloring, being new-green 
on one half and a red-purple on the other. Soon, three red- 
purple rounded buds spring up, little downy buds with very 
delicate stamens and pistils. They never open fully but hang 
modestly, each with five plumes arranged spoke-wise around 
the base of the bud. 

In May the fruits earn for this dainty perennial another 
name. The cottony styles are daintily plumed with red-purple 
hairs. These hairs are so slender, however, that the general 
color effect is smoky gray. Our early settlers looking out over 
the surrounding prairies dotted with wild flowers soon called 
this particular one “‘prairie smoke,’ because its plumose styles 
resemble tiny puffs of smoke. 

It is a truly unusual plant for the garden and one that 
should become better known. It has become rather rare in the 
Middle West due, no doubt, to land development. A few 
nurserymen have it for sale. 

What is so likable about this plant is, perhaps, its habit of 
staying put, just where one wants it, and requires no special 
care. Many wild flowers when once established scatter them- 
selves all through one’s garden but G. ciliatum keeps its com- 
pact growth, a dependable spot of greenery for borders and 
rock gardens. 





















Varieties which have proved satisfac- 
tory as grown by a Maine flower lover 


f | 'HIS is the time of year when real flower lovers begin to 
think of starting and preparing plants for windows to 
get a succession of indoor bloom from November to May. 

Foliage plants and vines, mixed with blooming plants, are 

very effective. If they are to be grown in a cool place it is best 

to use plants which grow in a cold climate. They do better in 
cool rooms. 

The windows shown have an eastern, northeastern or 
southeastern exposure. Glass shelves with adjustable fittings 
are now available for ordinary width windows for as little 
as $1.00 for the glass and brackets. The window sill and two 
glass shelves allow the window to be rather well filled with 
blossoms and foliage. 

I have used brightly colored and plain pottery. The type of 
plants chosen need not be expensive. A few brightly-colored 
coleus and various blossoming bulbs will do. Always remem- 
ber, however, that the coleus does not hold its color in north 
windows. Wandering Jew is very satisfactory, because it hangs 
below the shelves and fills in much of what would otherwise 
be vacant space. 

Start a succession of flowering bulbs in your planting room. 
They are easy to grow and are not difficult to care for. The 
paper-white narcissi, of course, are the easiest and are very 
satisfactory. The bulbs are easily started in pebbles and water, 
or in a potting soil made of one-third sand, one-third peat 
moss and one-third good garden loam with a little plant food. 
After a short period for the forming of roots they should be 
brought into a temperature around 50 degrees for growing. 
It then takes only about two or three weeks before blossoms 
appear, if not grown too early in the season. It is well to start 
these narcissi some time during October to get blossoms for the 
middle or last of November. It always takes a little longer 
for them to reach the blooming stage when started in the late 
Fall or early Winter. As Spring approaches they are more 
rapid in their development. 

Hyacinths are satisfactory blooming plants, if they can be 
procured. They should be started in a cool, darkened room. 
As with daffodils, it is possible to start hyacinths in flats but 
be sure the crowns come slightly above the surface. It is then 
easy to transplant them into pots when the tops are large 
enough. I also have grown crocuses, lilies-of-the-valley and 
hybrid amaryllis, all of which I find easy to manage. 

Likewise, I have grown various forms of ivy and philo- 
dendron which may be easily trained to go up the sides of the 










































The window garden of Dr. Estes Nichols in Portland, Me. 


Plants for Winter Window Gardens 


windows and make a frame of vines 
which is always attractive. I have 
also grown the Christmas cactus, 
fibrous-rooted begonias, euphorbia, 
African violet and small rubber 
plants and I have had ferns below 
the window sill to help fill the whole 
window space with foliage. It is 
necessary, of course, to add plants 
and take away others after they have 
done their work. They must be 
watered regularly but they should 
not be over-watered. For this reason 
there should be plenty of drainage in 
the bottom of the pots. Charcoal or 
old broken pots are satisfactory. With some simple plan such 
as is suggested one may enjoy plants throughout the Winter. 
—Estes Nichols, M.D. 


a 


Portland, Me. 


House Plants and Moisture 


HERE are some direct and obvious results from lack of 

moisture in the earth around house plants. One is the shed- 
ding of their leaves. Another is a yellowing of the leaves, and 
a third is hard woody stems. Potted plants in a warm house 
require a large amount of water and enough must be given to 
thoroughly saturate the soil. The practice of merely sprinkling 
the surface at intervals is without any justification. 

It is obvious that a dry atmosphere in the room causes too 
rapid evaporation of the moisture in the plants and in the soil 
itself. More water is required, therefore, in a very warm, dry 
room than in one where the atmosphere contains a greater 
amount of moisture. There is also less likelihood of trouble 
if the drainage is good. This is particularly true in the case of 
ferns, which will thrive under ordinary conditions, if the 
drainage is sufficiently good to prevent the water from stand- 
ing around their roots. Ferns in a jardiniére require special 
attention because water is likely to accumulate in the bottom 
of the jardiniére until it reaches the soil in the pots. Then the 
ferns are sure to suffer. This point alone is the explanation 
of many failures. 

Yet, overwatering is fatal to some plants, the Christmas 
cactus being a good example. It will invariably cause the 
dropping of the flower-buds and, if persisted in, will cause the 
plants to rot off at the surface of the ground. Overwatering is 
disastrous to all members of the cactus tribe. 

The plan of watering plants by setting the pots in a pan 
of water and allowing the water to ascend through the pot is 
often advocated and is an excellent one, if followed with dis- 
cretion. If it is carried out too often the soil will be kept water 
soaked and the plants will suffer badly. The important point 
is to allow the soil to dry out well before it is saturated again. 
As a matter of fact, this rule holds good whatever method of 
applying water is adopted but it must be kept in mind, with- 
out fail, when the process mentioned is followed regularly. 
It is also well to remember that while plants are resting they 
need much less water than when they are making growth. 

Naturally, most women have to depend upon city water 
but there is a certain advantage in rain water for plants, prob- 
ably because it contains a little nitrogen, which is quickly 
available and is free from the injurious substances, particularly 
chlorine, often found in city water supplies. 

Plant lovers who have difficulty in determining just how 
much water each plant needs and when to give it will do well 
to purchase a simple and very inexpensive little device which 
will decide that question in a few moments after being thrust 
into the soil. 
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Moisture gauge for flower pots. 






















Under some conditions it will greatly in- 
crease the productivity of the home garden 


directly influence the productivity of garden soils. Any 

lack of proper balance between these three will have 
ill effects. It is water in the right amount, however, which ex- 
erts the most apparent influence, and it is by irrigation or 
drainage that this factor can be controlled. 

Water is found in garden soils in three states or positions. 
First, there is the free ground water, the top or upper level 
of which is known as the water table. The depth of this water 
table depends on the height of available outlets. Thus, if more 
water runs down from a higher elevation than can flow 
through the soil and out by natural drainage methods to a 
stream or other natural outlet, the water table approaches the 
surface of the soil and may, in many cases, actually appear 
above the ground. 

This free water can be controlled in elevation by drainage, 
but the two other classes do not react so readily to the general 
principle that water runs downhill. One is capillary water, 
which works up through the voids between the soil particles, 
much closer to the surface than the water table. In coarse soils 
capillary moisture may amount to only 15 per cent of the 
water required to fill these voids, while in more finely divided 
humus soils, perhaps half the available space may be filled. For 
a healthy growth of plant life, the voids of the soil should be, 
perhaps, 40 per cent filled with capillary water. 

The third class of water is that which clings to the surfaces 
of the individual soil particles after rain or irrigation water 
has seeped down through the soil voids. The coarser the soil, 
the more rapidly this water disappears and the higher the water 
table should be. Such soil does not call for artificial drainage. 

In cases where the ground water is too close to the surface 
of the soil, drainage is highly important and can result in a 
number of direct benefits to crops. By lowering the water 
table, air and warmth can penetrate the soil, thus making 
manure more valuable and its fertilizing elements more avail- 
able to the plant. Just as these factors are necessary to decom- 
pose a garden compost heap, so also are they necessary in the 
soil. Lacking air, particularly, the use of manure or other fer- 
tilizers will give little return. 

In fact, the breakdown of manure in the absence of air and 
in the presence of too much water has been known to be in- 
jurious to plants, particularly if the practice of placing fresh 
manure beneath trees and shrubs at planting time has been 
followed. 

One immediate benefit of lowering the water table is to 
deepen the soil, thus permitting the roots to strike down in 
search of increased nutrients and out of the way of danger 
during times of temporary drought. In many areas, then, the 
lowering of the water table actually amounts to a vertical in- 
crease in the amount of soil being cultivated. Also, drainage 
can reduce evaporation, thus making the soil warmer for the 
germination of seeds and the stimulation of plant growth later 
in the season. 

It is also well understood that soil which is drained prop- 
erly can be worked much earlier in the season. By being 
properly drained, the soil dries out quicker and thus is in 
better physical condition for plowing or spading, thus getting 
the crop off to a much earlier start. The other end of the 
season can be extended as well, because frost is not as likely 
to cause injury to crops on well drained soil. 

Then, too, soil through which the rain water can seep 
down readily and run away by underground drainage is not 
as likely to be eroded by surface flooding. Carried out on a 
broader scale than that taken in by most gardens, this can 
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Tile Drainage and Its Effect on Plants 
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mean that proper drainage is one defense against the loss of 
top soil and a factor in true soil conservation. 

The exact method to be used in the draining of any par- 
ticular piece of garden soil depends, of course, on local factors. 
Very often in suburban gardening the problems of drainage 
are very difficult, because the individual property owner may 
not own or control the source of the water which is flowing 
onto his property or the outlet by which it should be per- 
mitted to get away. Thus, in built up areas, drainage becomes 
a community problem. This, of course, is not so true on farms 
or in larger gardens in less built-up areas. 

In general, the methods of drainage are these: Either the 
excess water is carried off by open ditches, or it is permitted to 
get away through underground drains. Skill in the technique 
of drainage involves the knowledge of just where to place the 
drains and at what depth. Once a drainage system has been 
worked out for any particular area, it is necessary that it be 
kept in first-class condition and not permitted to be clogged 
or stopped up. 

With underground tile drains, it is also important that the 
exact location of the system be charted. In general, under- 
ground drains put far enough down not only to do the drain- 
age job but to be out of the way of cultivation are the most 
satisfactory. Open ditches usually take up too much room and 
are usually made unsightly by weeds and other wild growth. 
Few gardeners realize just how much space is taken up by an 
open drain which is really deep enough to do the job required. 

Tile drains should never be smaller than four inches and 
should have enough slant, perhaps six or eight inches per 100 
running feet, to permit them to keep themselves clean. Less 
slope than that will cause clogging, and greater inclination 
will cause the opposite sort of trouble. Perhaps the most com- 
mon mistake in laying drains is not to get them deep enough. 








HOW TILE DRAINAGE WORKS 
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It must be remembered that if the soil water is within one foot 
of the surface, a tile drain one foot deep will change the situa- 
tion not at all. Thus, the laying of drains becomes an engi- 
neering problem, built around the fact that water runs down 
hill, and that the first requirement for any system, based on 
run-off to lower outlets, is to work out a system with the 
height of that outlet in mind. 

In some areas, where sand or gravel is known to lie below 
the surface, successful drainage has been had by blasting 
through the hard upper layers and permitting the water to 
drain down into this water-carrying gravel. This amounts to 
the dry well system, so much used in many parts of eastern 
United States. Where it is possible to get through the top 
soil, the impervious subsoil, and down into a water-carrying 
sand or gravel to permit run-off, this system of vertical drain- 
age is the ideal one, particularly for owners of small properties 
who have no control over conditions in the areas immediately 
surrounding them. 


Japanese Maples for Home Grounds 


N SEARCHING for interesting types of plant material to 
use in the development of garden areas, especially plants 
that are a bit unusual, have character and are practical for 
decorative arrangements, one cannot help but become impressed 
with the Japanese maples. Botanically, these plants fall under 
the classification of Acer palmatum with its numerous varieties 
and the distinct species, A. japonicum, with its varieties. Do 
not criticize the horticulturist or botanist for this classification, 
because to anyone who has studied these maples and recognizes 
the wide diversity of forms it is small wonder that they are 
classified as completely as they are. It is not, however, the 
purpose of this article to discuss the scientific classification of 
this fascinating group but to recommend them to the person 
interested in gardening and looking for different plant material 
to use. 

From my experience these plants are perfectly hardy and 
thoroughly dependable in New England. It is true that, like 
many maples, they do set numerous seeds which tend to give, 
each year, a large crop of seedlings that must be disposed of. 
This is an entertaining fault, however. Nevertheless, some of 
the choicer varieties as, for example A. palmatum dissectum, 
which has leaves that look more like ferns at a casual glance 
than maple, do not have these seeds. 

The plants range all the way from small trees of 20 feet in 
height to small shrubs and the colors come in fully as wide a 
variety, ranging from rich green to deep reddish bronze shades. 





Wide variety is to be found in the leaves of the Japanese maples. 
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Unfortunately, in American horticulture we seem to fear the 
bronze forms of plants but in gardens these same bronze shades 
can contribute much. I should like to point out that to the 
person who arranges flowers there are few things more effec- 
tive than a spray of Japanese maple used in a flower arrange- 
ment, especially some of the rich, purplish bronze shades, for 
a background or accent note. To the man developing a garden 
and wanting an accent plant around a feature the same thing 
can be said and to the small home owner who would like 
some shade and still does not wish a large tree which will over- 
power its surroundings, some of the larger-growing Japanese 
maples are the answer. 

Where to get these trees is a problem. Many good nurseries, 
however, grow them and it has been my personal experience 
that, in order to get satisfactory results for a given location, 
it is best to visit the nursery from which you intend to pur- 
chase the tree and select a tree of a character and type which 
will fit into the situation you have in mind. 

No more fascinating or successful group of plant material 
for creating backgrounds or informal planting effects can be 
found than these Japanese maples which thrive in our New 
England soils and contribute to any garden a grace and dignity 
which cannot be achieved by many other types of plant mate- 
rial. Seedlings of these trees grow rapidly and to the person 
who enjoys raising his own plants they can be a source of 
adventure and perhaps profit. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Good Shrubs Often Overlooked 


NE can get much color and solace from shrubs and their 

sweet scents in the house. Also, if given careful and 

judicious thinning, their flowers and fruits often become 
larger. 

A lovely, yellow, acacia-like flower is borne by the unusual 
Siberian pea-shrub, Caragana arborescens, a plant which loves 
a dry spot and is very hardy. The fringe tree, Chionanthus 
virginica, with enchanting white, sweetly-scented silken 
blooms in June, deserves a prominent place. The harlequin 
glory-bower, Clerodendron trichotomum, bears white and 
purple flowers later in the season. Simon’s cotoneaster is one 
of the best of its class and makes a gay note but all cotoneasters 
must be planted carefully so that the roots are not disturbed. 
Rhodotypos scandens produces large white blooms like roses 
and has attractive, blue-black berries for Winter. 

An early Spring joy is the rosebud cherry Higan, which 
misses the early frosts and has a lovely pink blossom in 
late April. If you have a very acid soil, plant Rhododen- 
dron precox. It is compact and has pink flowers. A 
sheltered corner is much appreciated by it. 

No one should be without the franklinia. I find it 
requires much petting and care but it repays one a 
hundredfold with its beauty. Viburnum carlesi is also 
an ideal shrub. It is small and gives more beauty for the 
space it occupies than any other viburnum I know. Its 
fragrance is delightful. 

—NMaud O. Henry. 

New York, N. Y. 


The Attractive Small Fritillarias 


6 Be fritillaria or guinea-hen flower is a useful Spring 
bulb. It is very low growing and gets its name from 
the speckled appearance of its flowers which come early 
and are bell-shaped but without any tuft of foliage at 
the top. They are also free from the odor that is peculiar 
to their relative, the crown imperial. They are easier to 
grow, too, and when once established spread freely. They 
are well worth a place in rock gardens as well as borders. 
One needs at least a dozen in order to make a satisfactory 
display and twice as many is better. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


The Culinary Use of Herbs 


“Book of Herb Cookery,’’ by Irene Botsford Hoffman. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 


No excuse is needed for stressing the greater use of herbs in cooking. It is 
not a fad; it is nothing new. The best cooks of all European countries have 
never ceased to use them as a matter of course. It is we in America who have 
forgotten our heritage of the art of flavoring and seasoning, of the art of 
wholesome and delicious cooking brought to this country by our ancestors. 


It is with the above introduction that Mrs. Hoffman pre- 
sents her highly useful book, in which recipes are given for 
using about 50 herbs in a manner which will appeal to all 
good cooks. The book is remarkably comprehensive and the 
directions are minute enough to meet the needs of the most 
inexperienced young housekeeper. 

It is not strange that Mrs. Hoffman has developed the keen 
interest in herbs which led to the writing of this book, for she 
has long been closely associated with the Berkshire Garden 
Center at Stockbridge, Mass., where an excellent herb garden 
is to be found. It is natural, too, that the book should be 
dedicated to the members of that garden center. 




















An Important New Iris Check List 


“Alphabetical Iris Check List.’’ Published by the American Iris Society, 
821 Washington Loan and Trust Co. Bldg., Washington, D. C. Price $4.00. 


In this 582 page book, the American Iris Society presents 
part of the information filed on each variety, placed in con- 
venient form. Dedicated to John Caspar Wister and ably 
edited by Ethel Anson S. Peckham, it is intended to be used 
as the final authority for any iris in show classification, also as a 
guide for writers and catalogue makers. In addition, informa- 
tion as to blooming seasons, fragrance and availability are 
indicated. References to published illustrations are also given. 
In short, the book lists all significant facts about garden iris 
in America as of October 1, 1939. 


"Garden Guide" in Seventh Edition 


“Garden Guide,”’ edited by A. T. De La Mare and staff. Published by 
A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Any book that goes into its seventh edition obviously has 
proved its value. ““Garden Guide’ is simple and direct in style 
and especially helpful to the beginning gardener. It discusses 
practically every phase of gardening—planning, terrace build- 
ing, lawns, foundation planting, the care of roses, rock and 
water gardens, vegetables, trees, shrubs, annuals, perennials 
and pests. It is only fair to say, however, that some of the 
illustrations might well have been replaced by others which 
are more modern. 


A Helpful Book From England 


“The Home Gardening Encyclopedia,’’ edited by Walter Brett, F.R.H.S. 
eseiy | by the Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
rice $2.50. 


Although written and printed in England for English con- 
ditions, this book contains much that is helpful to American 
gardeners. As its name implies, it is an encyclopedia, taking 
up each plant and subject in alphabetical order. 
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Q Subscription to Horticulture 


is a perfect Christmas Gift, certain to be appreciated 
by your gardening friends. Coming to them twice a 
month it is a constant year ’round reminder of you. 


Use the order form enclosed in this issue for your 
Christmas gift subscriptions. Mail now — lest you 
forget. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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| GARDEN BOOKS OF MERIT 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


“The Gardener’s Omnibus” is the most 
complete garden book ever published. 
Covering all phases of gardening in 39 
sections, it contains almost 1000 pages, 
over 600 photographic illustrations, 
more than 600 special articles by gar- 
den experts, and an index containing 
over 5000 subject references and cross 
references. It is packed with gardening 
information and is undoubtedly the 
best value in the garden. 


book field. Postpaid in U. S. $375 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


A Pass-Book to America’s Gardens 
East and west, north and south, in this 
country and in Canada, it lists and de- 
scribes all the gardens, trees, displays, 
festivals, and events of interest to garden- 
ers. Use it going to the fairs and as your 
cross-country horticultural guide. 380 
pages of text, 64 pages of illustrations, 32 
decorative maps which show at a glance 


the places of chief horticultural $250 


interest. Postpaid in U. S. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by 


E. I. Farrington 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 

By Bessie Buxton 

Culture and care for all the 
varieties. 

HERBS 

How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 

(Second Edition) 

By Helen Noyes Webster 


A complete and practical book for 
the layman. 

THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 
By E. I. Farrington 

The most complete garden 
“calendar” ever published. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

By E. I. Farrington 

An ideal book for the back-yard 
gardener. 


ROCK GARDENS AND WHAT 
TO GROW IN THEM 

By James H. Bissland 

Standard practice for lovelier rock 
gardens. 


THE LAWN 

How to Make It and 
How to Maintain It 
By Charles W. Parker 


All you need to know to make a 
beautiful lawn. 


Postpaid in U. S. 7 {oo each 


Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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The Books you’ve always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson's books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wondertul, high-priced books are 
available—still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are :-— 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 
This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, 
together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work 


Now 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants 4 a 00 
& 







to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson's own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 
books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES N 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a ow 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the $ 00 
S a 





newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation aout trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson’‘s last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. N ow 

It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 

seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- S 00 
ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at o 
random:—"Spring Beauty in the Garden’; ‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside’; ‘The 

Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way’”’; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 

and “The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 


CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western 
China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. 
Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 
Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES Now 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all 
the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, $ 00 
keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 


THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA Now 


7 
Christmas Having seen all of the known lilies in their natural habitats, and experimented with them 
" under all climatic conditions, it is natural that Dr. Wilson should have an intimate and $ 00 
G ifts expert knowledge of lilies, their habits and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed 
account of such knowledge written untechnically enough for the beginner in lily cuiture, 
yet complete and scientific enough for the critical botanist. Formerly $8.50 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 14 PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable to Aa rw oO R T I Cc U LT U R E ond 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Final Crop of “Bloom” 


ETWEEN the third Sunday in October and the following 
Tuesday the bloom stoppage at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ was sudden 
as well as sorrowful. Our records since 1911 show us that the 
earliest ‘‘black frost’’ was on October 7 in 1917 and was 
followed promptly by a fierce Winter. In 1935, Jack Frost 
did not blow his icy breath until November 19. Counting the 
43 days from the earliest to the latest, the average stands at 
October 29. Therefore, the 1940 wind-up on October 22 was 
a week ahead. On October 19 the garden was ablaze with the 
late annuals and such perennials as Japanese anemones and 
many asters with not a few roses. Nearly two inches of snow 
gave warning and was followed two days later by a tempera- 
ture of 25 degrees, which rang the bell for nearly everything. 
A week later there was what might be called a second 
‘“‘bloom”’ in the foliage changes, as well as a few literally last 
roses of Summer which, curiously enough, included the Ger- 
man varieties such as Frau Karl Druschki, Reichsprasident von 
Hindenburg, Martha Lambert and Gruss an Teplitz. One can 
advantageously note roses that will stand five to ten degrees of 
frost and give pleasure after that early freeze. I also found 
splendid flowers on the deep crimson President Boone. 

The foliage situation was interesting, particularly in this 
neighborhood which is not characterized by brilliant Fall 
color. Three-sided “Breeze Hill” is surrounded by American 
elms and liriodendrons and these were unbrilliant yellow. The 
dominant sycamore had dropped only a few of its leaves and 
the remainder, brown, yellow and green, were not beautiful. 

Here we are very appreciative of any crimson color and 
Syringa oblata dilatata gave us dull crimson while the other 
lilacs were all completely green. Amelanchier levis turned a 
rather pleasant light crimson and Viburnum tomentosum was 
in the same color class but Hydrangea quercifolia, usually bril- 
liant, came later. 

The brightest of all was Euonymus alata compacta which 
was almost scarlet and very charming with its green twigs and 
orange fruits. The fothergillas gave green to dull scarlet and 
everything between. 

Yet, it is really the smaller things that count most. Thus, 
Pieris japonica hangs out its advance blooms for next Spring 
in green to light brown. That exquisite evergreen shrub Ber- 
beris verruculosa had turned bronze and any little movement 
showed the clear white underneath. Enkianthus, of course, 
produced color and Cotoneaster horizontalis, as usual, showed 
its grand scarlet fruits not far away from the hollies which 
were turning rapidly from orange to the scarlet I am going to 
enjoy at Christmas. One of the hollies, the Burford form of 
Ilex cornuta, has immense berries which at that time were just 
barely turning yellow. A most effective nearby contrast also 
appeared in a long curved row of Dianthus cesius with its 
blue-green foliage. 

This year all our Japanese yews are full of fruit and I 
found a spot where the late afternoon sun shining through this 
abundant fruit produced an amazingly rich effect. 

Here and there were found pansies, delphiniums and some 
snapdragons. Now, we depend upon the expanding blooms of 
the hellebores which will stay with us well past Christmas, for 
which their flowers were named. On the dogwoods there were, 
of course, richly bright leaves but the birds have dined on the 
berries and, therefore, next year’s buds are to be their Winter 
decoration. 

Thus, I confess much pity for those who cannot find 
Autumn days in the garden completely worthwhile. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“These last brave Autumn flowers 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the Summer store 
How lovelier far!” 
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INTERESTING SEASONABLE 
OFFERINGS 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS—Extra fine bulbs $ .60 doz., $4.00 per 100 
SOLEIL D’OR— Extra fine bulbs $1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100 


HARDY LILIUMS—Numerous varieties now ready. This and nor Spring 
is the time to plant for the best results. 


CHRISTMAS AND LENTEN ROSES—FExtra fine plants in five varie- 
ties, $1.00-$1.50 each. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS, TRILLIUMS, ERYTHRONIUMS, DODECATH- 
EONS and numerous other Native Plants. This is an admirable 
time to plant all of these. 


There is still time to plant ROSES and TULIPS with excellent results. 


Remember that we handle CRAN-COVER, the finest of all Winter 
mulches, $2.25 per bale, F.0.B. Weymouth. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Massachusetts 











LARGE TREES— 


May be moved more economically now than in the Spring 
and will be well settled to make an early growth. 


Our Norway and Sugar Maples 20 to 40 feet in height are 
in fine condition. 


Deciduous shrubs including Azaleas may be successfully 
planted even after slight freezing of the ground. 


Large Evergreens such as Douglas Fir, Arborvitz, and 
Spruce in sizes up to 25 to 30 feet. 


For quality trees and plants, write or phone. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY Catalog MASSACHUSETTS 














Enjoy the Charm of Wild Birds With- 
out Interference from Squirrels 
and Other Pests. 


Just Completed: 


THE SQUIRREL’S DEFEAT 
Price $3.25 plus 25c for packing and mailing up 
to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 








Other practical feeders for seeds and suet 
Audubon Water Fountain, electrically heated 


ASK FOR OUR FOLDERS 


audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Christmas Gifts that will be appreciated all 
year round. 








Iron Foot Scrapers 


42 HS 


PUSH IN EARTH OR SET IN CEMENT 


A Christmas Gift for Dog Enthusiasts 


10! Iron Scotty 102 Cocker Spaniel 103 tron Dachshunde 
104 Boston Terrier 105 Tabby Cat 
These “puppies” are lite-like size. Weatherproofed Colomal black. Boxed m holiday 
guiety. $3.00 postpaid. Two for $5.00. C. O. D. if «lesired. Money back in full if 
‘puppy”’ disappoints you in any of his “‘manners.”’ 
NAME OR HOUSE NUMBER INSCRIBED IN SILVER LETTERS $!.00 EXTRA 
BELL CARDEN INDUSTRIES, Dept. D, 3963 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


102 

















NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF PLANT NAMES 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each 
with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation 
and a concise definition—25¢ postpaid. 

HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mass. 
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TRI-OGEN, the combina : 
spray, helps you ~— 
ter roses. Contro bla 
spot fe kills seeny 
insect pests. momical, easy an 
apply — just oo with wares, - 
spray. Buy at garden supply stores. 
Write for free folder on rose ture. 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Pusta., Pa. 
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ROSE GARDEN SPRAY. TREATMENT 





You will marvel at the 
hidden mysteries and 
beauties of Nature 
when seen through 
this powerful 


POCKET 4 


No. FP 126 A great dolly 
companion. . 
most valued wet. 
sion. A wonderful gift. 
4% "high.25 9 agg 
Postpaid in U. 8. A., 
$2.00; 3 for $5.00 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
— fICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 56 Cleveland, Ohio 


nats? XMAS 


and the CAPE COD WIN- 
DOW WHATNOT, as in 
1938 and 1939, is offered 
as an unusual gift. A per- 
manent reminder of the 
giver. Polished edge shelves 
of heavy crystal glass- 
colonial hardware. On sale 
at Joseph Breck & Sons. 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Bos- 
ton. Bay State Garden Shop 
at Lexington. Daniel Low 
at Salem. Robert W. 
Kellogg Co. at Springfield 
and we leading stores 
throughout the good old U. S. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA} PRODUCTS 
48 Arlington Road altham, Mass 
Folder W describes our novel ae sets and a 
marvelous collection of s hand blown, 
miniature glassware in crystal, hand decorated and 
colors. Birds, animals, vases, pitchers, jugs, bottles, 
etc. Dealers write for prices. 




















LANTERN SLIDES 
AVAILABLE 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, 
shrubs and flowers in full color are avail- 
able for rental purposes at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Accompanying each slide is a descriptive 
card which makes it possible for garden 
clubs to prepare a lecture on almost any 
subject. 

A very small charge is made for the use 
of these slides. 

For further information address the 

SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Lavender, Rose, 
5 inches across. All 4, a 
l5c-Packet of seeds of each, 
postpaid for 1%e. Send dime today. 
Burpee'’s Seed Catalog Free 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 278 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Birds love these Feeding 
Stations that swing from 
window, porch, or tree. 
Easily attached. Light 
construction. Painted jade 
green. Size 22x22 inches. 
Attractive and Practical. 
Patented. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 
| EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BoYcEe VIRGINIA 
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Bauhinia Trees in Texas 


Sa THE last few years, bauhinia or orchid trees have become 
very popular with Houston, Texas, gardeners. The orna- 
mental trees, with their graceful and exotic racemes of large 
azalea-like flowers, add greatly to the beauty of Winter and 
early Spring gardens. 

Bauhinia trees withstand the average mild Winters of the 
coastal country but occasionally freeze to the ground during 
severe Winters. It is sometimes necessary to cut the trees back 
but the roots are seldom damaged and the trees quickly regain 
their normal size. Bauhinias require no special culture and 
grow rapidly in a variety of soils, although experience shows 
that a moderate amount of fertilization results in larger and 
better flowers. 

The seeds, which resemble small lima beans, should be 
planted with the eye downward and just under the surface. 
The seeds sprout readily but experiments show that it is almost 
impossible to root cuttings. The general local practice is to 
plant seeds in pots or cans, Then, when the young trees are 
about ten inches high, transplant them to permanent locations. 
Contrary to the general opinion, the trees grow rapidly and 
start blooming within two or three years. The trees drop their 
unusual binate foliage at the end of the blooming season but 
then they begin to put out a new crop of leaves without 
delay. 

Bauhinia trees belong to the pea family and are natives of 
India, Burma and China. There are some 150 species in all 
including tropical trees, shrubs and woody vines. The genus 
was named for John and Caspar Bauhin, famous botanists and 
herbalists of the 16th century, the name being given to honor 
their joint memory because the twin leaflets suggested two 
brothers. Three bauhinias, having a long season of bloom, are 
being grown with success in Houston gardens. Bauhinia pur- 
purea, the commonest and hardiest of the species, bears an 
abundance of decorative purple flowers. B. variegata candida 
(B. alba) has lovely white blooms which are slightly tinged 
with pale green. Simpson’s Pink, a variety of B. purpurea, is a 
more tender variety. 

—Frances Hannay. 
Houston, Texas. 


Results of Columbine Experiments 


I FIND Aquilegia vulgaris ‘‘nivia grandiflora’ different from 

other columbines. My strain originally came from Gebriider 
Dippe in Germany. It grows taller than either of two strains 
of Munstead White (one was called Munstead White Im- 
proved) that I obtained from English firms. I have not noticed 
any difference in the flower, but in the course of an effort to 
make some crosses one Summer a plant from the German seed 
was the only one to set full pods of seeds. 

The columbine flowers used in the attempted crosses were 
stripped of petals, sepals and stamens, and left uncovered. 
Most of the plants were two or three feet away from other 
columbines. Pollen of various other ranunculaceous plants— 
larkspur, nigella, buttercups and thalictrum—was applied to 
the pistils. Most plants yielded a few seeds, although there 
seemed to be a run of follicles with only one seed in each 
and I assumed that most of these were fertilized by stray 
pollen grains blown or carried from plants in the neighbor- 
hood. Yet the nivia grandiflora plant set full pods. Plants 
raised from its seeds were apparently ordinary nivia grandi- 
flora. 

From these rather scanty observations I concluded that 
nivia grandiflora is sometimes guilty of producing seed with- 
out fertilization. The plants raised from the pollinated, un- 
covered flowers were apparently pure A. vulgaris “‘nivia grandt- 
flora.” 

—VJack Ingold. 
Hilbert, Wis. 
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FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


ne wow bp the Spe 6 enw seabe of 
Eremurus species 

dans ans, Trailing Arbu- 

tus, and others that need Winter’s cold 

for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE socsserows 
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m Rust-Resistant. Giant spikes 
2 to 3 ft. tall. Huge, exquisite 
blooms, easy to grow. 3 finest 

s ‘colors, Crimson, Rose. 
Yellow, a 15e-Pkt kt. of 


Be Choosey Be Woozey 


Read our catalogue by the fire log 


Iris- Hemerocallis -Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 














TAKE THE GUESSWORK out of watering 
your plants by using Soil Rite Watering 
Gauges. Automatically tells when plants 
need water. 35c each, three for $1.00 — 

ostpaid. Soil Rite Gauge Co., 551 Fifth 
reane, New York City. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Camellia Japonica. Three to 
four feet high in nine-inch tubs. Heavily 
budded. Rare varieties. Mrs. Samuel E. 
Peabody, Groton, Mass. 





15 DIFFERENT CACTUS PLANTS, $1; 
25 different, $2. Grand Christmas gifts! 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete ex- 
cept foundation and heater. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N. J 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, 
SEEDS: Plant now for Winter flowering 
under glass. etalon. Stanley Cobb, Depart- 
ment E 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, *» A 








CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling 
beauty to your greenhouse. Their radiant 
beauty brings you new happiness. Easy 3 
ture. Free catalogue. “Longview”, Box H, 
Crichton, Alabama. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER, capable of taking full charge, 
wide experience in all branches of estate 
work, greenhouse, lawns, vegetables. Handy 
with tools. Married, one child. B. D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT: Life ex- 
perience in supervision and management of 
estates, both in Great Britain and America. 
Scotch, married, no children, American 
citizen. Excellent references. W. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 


AN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
maintains a free employment department 

where estate owners may obtain the services 
of skilled gardeners for the operation and 
maintenance of estates. Can we assist you! 


Call or Write 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 














Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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ducted by "Horticulture." 





| Station WEEI, 


Orchid Growing": An 








~ YEARBOOKS ON DISPLAY 


A collection of garden club year 
books from all parts of the country 
are on display at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. These year books in- 


clude those which won the awards in 
the 1939-1940 competition con- 


BROADCASTS | 


| Saturday mornings, 9:00 a.m. 
Boston, Mass. 


| November 16— "The Mysteries of 
interview 


| with Mrs. L. Sherman Adams. 
November 23—"'How to Make the 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Flower Show and Lecture 


November 20, 1940 At 2:30 P.M. 


COMBATING PLANT DISEASES 


(With particular reference to diseases 
of ornamentals) 


By Dr. S. E. A. McCallan 


Plant Pathologist, Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, Inc. 





HORTICULTURAL COURSE | 


A six-lesson laboratory course in Plant 
Pathology and Entomology for the Practical 
Gardener will be given by Dr. Cynthia 
Westcott in the Society's rooms beginning 
on Tuesday, December 3, at 2:30 P.M. Fee 
for the Course: $5 to members; $7 to non- 





/THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 








ANNUAL MEETING 
Wednesday, November 20, 1940 


3 P.M. 


Special Feature — Lecture | 
“WYOMING AND ITS FLOWERS" 


By Mrs. Alan H. Reed 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





DEMONSTRATION 


"CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS" 
By Miss Anne B. Wertsner 


Monday, December 2, 1940 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10:30 A.M. | 
| 











es " ‘ ‘ 7 : FEE — FIFTY CENTS 
Most of Florists’ Flowers." Edwin | members. Full information will be sent upon 
| ° 
F. Steffek. | request. Open to the Public | 
a ee a ee ee _| 
$3.50 . . 
€f> Peat Moss 3x72 | Forcing Rhubarb in the Cellar ee’s NEW 
100 ibs Pulv. Sheep Manure herds $275 HUBARB is easily forced in the cellar after the first of the MARIG OLDS 
. . MeO ceoseos . ’ . in 8. to 3 In. across; 
4 gw (Aaa $300 “year and will give a good supply of what is often called ae Matiogany red, orange, yellow 
100 ee eeED. STEER MANURE pieplant with but little effort. It is a curious fact, however, <i “a Fee “until 
1-ton pale, $7.00: 4 tons, ‘bulk’ *'$8 ton that rhubarb roots need to be well frozen before they are ‘ oe bee A 10 
Delivered Phila. and vicinit 
a toe op ae forced. This means that they should be dug before the ground 
ems Phone Lexington 210 oo, is frozen hard and left outdoors in a pile until very cold 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortmert of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








Fancy 
Ornamental’ Birds 
CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


> Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively 
wrapped, sent peepee for $2.00 





AMADOR HTS OF GOLD 
\VE MARIA MAROOOO 
BETTY CO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
3RIGHTSIDE RAPTURE 


ING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


Giant Red 
! AMARYLLIS | 
D each 3 2.75 12 | 10, 
| HENRY A. DREER, Inc 











weather comes. Then they can be moved indoors and forced a 
few at a time in boxes of earth in a warm cellar or behind the 
kitchen range. If the cellar is kept dark, the stalks will be 
almost white. 


Dormant Spraying Important 


ETWEEN now and when growth starts next Spring op- 
portunity will be given to deal effective blows at the over- 
Wintering stages of many insects and diseases by dormant 
spraying. When applying a dormant spray one should make 
certain that the material used will not prove injurious to the 
plant. Because of the possibility of such chemical injury in 
Winter, dormant spraying with some chemicals on certain 
plants often is wisely put off until early Spring. Even so, 
dormant spraying is an important part of the year’s pest con- 
trol program and should be planned for. Regardless of which 
material is being used, it should be applied with strict adher- 
ence to the recommendations made by its manufacturer. 


Important Coming Events 


Oct. 31-Dec. 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. Fall Flower Show at Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park. 

Nov. 8-30. Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibition of Photographs from the 
Second Annual Garden Photography Contest. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 1. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Chicago Park District in Garfield and Lincoln Park Conservatories. 

Nov. 23. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the New England Rose Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 

Dec. 6-7. East Greenwich, R.I. Christmas Greens Show of the War- 
wick Garden Club at St. Luke’s Parish House. 

Dec. 6-8. Baltimore, Md. Fifteenth Annual Christmas Greens Exhibit 

at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 












A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
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EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
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SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE : 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


The finest flower for greenhouse 
or conservatory. 
Illustrated Catalog 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 


BOX B 




















OVER 2,000,000 TREES 


have been successfully treated with 


BARTLETT GREEN TREE WOUND DRESSING 


Recently there has been considerable publicity concerning the spread of infectious 
diseases in trees where certain types of Wound Dressings have been used. 


The Bartlett Tree Expert Company recognized this danger many years ago and 
in 1932 brought out Bartlett Green Tree Wound Dressing. 


After several years of experimentation with fruit tree diseases and their treatment, 
Dr. S. M. Zeller of the Experiment Station of the Oregon State Agricultural 
College, perfected the original formula upon which GREEN TREE WOUND 
DRESSING is based. The original preparation was tested with more than 100 
others by the Bureau of Forest Pathology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and, after exhaustive experimentation, was determined to be the most satisfactory 
of the entire group. 


After the tests were concluded, the original color and texture of the material were 
changed to meet the conditions of shade trees. 


Unlike other preparations which are water- and air-tight and which permit or 
even encourage decay, Green Tree Wound Dressing allows the tree to ‘‘breathe’’, 
and while non-injurious to the delicate tissues of the tree, is highly deleterious to 
decay-producing fungi. 


Bartlett Green Tree Wound Dressing is the ideal treatment for Pruning Cuts and 
as a protective coating for all areas where, due to accidental injury, the outer bark 
has been rubbed or scraped off or otherwise damaged. 


This product is easy to apply—economical because a single coat lasts for years— 
and is available to Private Tree Owners and to State and Municipal Departments, Aidala tae tenes 2 Cand Genin tin tela emnede 


Park Systems, Cemeteries, etc., direct from: tested by the scientists of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds (see test tree above), none 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO., Stamford, Conn, 7: bes found which contain the many desirable features 


Green Tree Wound Dressing is applied with a stiff 
bristle brush, and Bartlett Dendricians find the equip- 
ment shown above most convenient for this purpose. 


1 Gallon Cans $4.50 F.0.B. Stamford, Conn. 
6 1-Gallon Cans $20.00 F.O.B. Stamford, Conn. 


Special Discounts on Larger Quantities. 


In 1934 this tree was ‘‘barked’’ in an automobile accident. The 
wound was “‘traced back”’ (i.e. the damaged bark was cut away 
to a streamlined edge) and painted with Bartlett Green Tree 
j Wound Dressing. Today, as shown above, the surface is as good 
*This figure includes only trees treated by Bartlett Dendricians. Countgess as when the Wound Dressing was applied. The wood has not 
ma other trees have been treated with this product by State Highway Depart- cracked and tests show that there is not the slightest indication 

The Bartlett Way ments and Municipal Parks during the past 8 years. of infection or decay. 

‘] 7 bed 


BARTLET Tex. 


“ 





